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Saint John Chrysostom and Education in Byzantium 


Abstract. This article examines the homily titled Address on Vainglory, and the Right Way for Par- 
ents to Bring up their Children, concentrating upon the educational vision it expresses. The text is 
attributed to John Chrysostom, Christian saint and fourth century Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Uncertainty regarding the manuscript’s authenticity led to the exclusion of “Address on Vainglory” 
from most collections of John Chrysostom’s writings, which had seminal influence in a context 
when the church was united, and the homily has consequently received very limited attention. 
Chrysostom earned the epithet “The Golden Mouthed” primarily by virtue of his training in rhet- 
oric and his ability to translate the classical sources that he read into his own, Christian, context. 
He argues that education must not only cultivate all the faculties of the student’s mind, but also 
prepare the child to live and act ethically in the world. Chrysostom reconfigures this argument us- 
ing the striking imagery of an Athlete for Christ, who cultivated not only the faculties of his mind, 
but also exercised those of the soul. 


Introduction 


This paper examines the educational philosophy of John Chrysostom, 
fourth-century cleric and scholar, regarding the purposes and means of the hom- 
ily titled Address on Vainglory, and the Right Way for Parents to Bring up their 
Children, concentrating upon the educational philosophy espoused therein.’ The 
text is attributed to John Chrysostom, Christian saint and fourth-century Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. Chrysostom lived and wrote in a time that preced- 
ed any schism in the Christian church. Further, this is one modest step towards 
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a rapprochement between the canon of Western educational history as taught 
and learned in North America and the broader social and intellectual history of 
education, which includes the neglected Byzantine, or Eastern Roman, context. 
Beyond a consideration of Byzantium, and its unfortunate marginalization from 
discourse concerning the continuity of pedagogical thought and practices from 
the ancient world to the present, this paper articulates a conceptual framework 
for discussion of Byzantine education, which sees classical philosophy and Chris- 
tian religion — the two bases of education within the context — as complementa- 
ry, rather than contradictory.’ 

Chrysostom’s text uses a number of fruitful metaphors for conveying his 
educational philosophy. These can best be understood as a means of translating 
complex theological themes into terms and images that could be understood by 
the public. The tradition of constructing metaphors as scaffolds for education- 
al purposes could be traced from John Chrysostom back to the gospels, which 
are overflowing with parables and with visual imagery that interpret complicated 
ideas in terms that are both concrete and comprehensible to the masses. Christ 
used metaphors from domains including nature and agriculture to convey mean- 
ing. Chrysostom, likewise, drew on images to explain his thinking. Thus, in order 
to discuss aspects of parenthood, the complexities of childhood, and the forma- 
tive character of early years’ experiences, Chrysostom speaks of chains that link 
families, of pomegranates’ many seeds, and the imprinting of seals upon wax. 

John Chrysostom’s address, originally written in Greek, has been trans- 
lated into Latin, German, and English. The first English translation, by John 
Evelyn, was published in 1659. Evelyn’s work was reworked and republished by 
William Upcott in 1825. Sebastian Haidacher’s German translation of Chrysos- 
tom’s address concerning education, which was issued in 1907, is of great interest, 
particularly because it helped to confirm that the text was indeed authored by 
Chrysostom. Haidacher demonstrated that Vainglory “was genuine and that the 
doubts of the Benedictine editors and others had been unjustified. His book is 
also valuable because his familiarity with Chrysostom’s writings enabled him to 
quote many parallels from the homilies.”* 

Uncertainty regarding the manuscript’s authenticity led to the exclusion 
of Address on Vainglory from most collections of the John Chrysostom’s writings, 
and very limited attention. As Max L. W. Laistner points out, the Greek text was 
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not reissued until 1914 when German scholar Franz Schulte revived the text.‘ 
The text’s Latin title, De Inani Gloria Et De Educandis Liberis, is a testimony to 
the work of the Dominican scholar Francois Combefis, who translated Chrysos- 
tom into Latin and issued the first edition in Paris, 1656.° Laistner’s 1951 transla- 
tion is quoted throughout this paper, due primarily to his careful attention to the 
manuscript’s textual history and his attention to correct sections of Evelyn’s work 
that only loosely paraphrased the original. Both paragraph and page of the text 
are cited to permit the interested reader to refer to the original Greek with ease. 


John Chrysostom, the Golden Mouthed 


Hagiographic literature teems with references to John Chrysostom (the 
Golden Mouthed), who along with Gregory of Nazianzus (also known as Greg- 
ory the Theologian) and Basil of Caesarea (the Great) are commemorated as the 
Three Hierarchs of the Orthodox Christian church. These three, who were con- 
temporaries, are collectively referred to as Doctors of the Church and Ecumeni- 
cal Teachers, remembered in the Orthodox calendar on January 30th. John, born 
in 330 AD was the youngest of the three, nineteen years younger than Basil and 
twenty years younger than Gregory. He died in 407 AD, at the age of 58. 

John was born in Antioch, a large city in the Roman province of Syria made 
wealthy by its possession of a mint and arms factory as well as its proximity to 
the commercial port of Seleucia that dealt in various goods on the route between 
Asia and the Mediterranean.° The population at the time has been estimated at 
anywhere between 150000-300000, which was largely cosmopolitan but pre- 
dominately Greek-speaking, at least in the city.’ In 325 the council of Nicaea 
recognized the see of Antioch, reflecting its vital importance to the early Chris- 
tian church. “At the same time,” John Kelly argues in his study of Chrysostom’s 
life, that Antioch, “it maintained a vigorous intellectual and cultural life, being 
admired for its schools and professors.”*® 

For the purposes of the broader project that this paper begins, it is fitting 
that John was born in the same year as the Byzantine Empire. That date marks 
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foundation of Constantinople by Roman emperor Constantine the Great, who 
moved the capital of his Empire from Rome to the east, on a site that formerly 
housed the ancient city of Byzantium. Antioch would soon be eclipsed by the 
new Roman capital, which would remain the heart of the Byzantine world long 
after the loss of territories in Western Europe, North Africa, and Asia Minor. It 
is, again, fitting that John moved from the church of Antioch, where he began his 
life in the clergy, to Constantinople, where he was named Patriarch of the See in 
397 AD. 

John’s own education followed the classical curriculum, albeit within a 
Christian context. As Kelly explains: 

Like other Christian boys of his social standing, he must have followed, 
with his young friend and comrade Basil ... the educational programme univer- 
sally accepted in the Graeco-Roman world of his day — which in fact had scarcely 
undergone any serious modification since the fourth century before Christ.’ 

This programme began with elementary school at the age of seven, which 
involved instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, largely by rote memo- 
rization. Grammar school followed, which was steeped in reading and study of 
rhetoric and poetry, particularly Greek sources such as Homer and Demosthenes. 
Studies in a school of Rhetoric were the final stage of formal schooling, which 
concentrated upon public speaking and composition. At the age of fourteen or 
fifteen, John attended the famous school of Rhetoric founded by Libanius, who 
founded a school in Antioch in the fourth-century AD and was a prominent 
member of the revival of Greek literature study in the early Byzantine period." 
Both Chrysostom’s biographer, Kelly, and Libanius, Cribiore, comment on the 
influence that the teacher had on his pupil, chiefly in John’s early compositions." 
This can be attributed to an aspect of classical education, particularly within rhet- 
oric, which was reproduction of texts and imitation of style. It was most likely un- 
der the tutelage of Libanius that John earned the epithet Xpucdatouog (Chrysos- 
tom), or Golden Mouthed, for his eloquence, rhetorical ability, and skillful turns 
of phrase. 

While we have no material evidence to confirm that John’s Address on 
Vainglory was read, perhaps as a homily, to parents and parishioners at the Hagia 
Sophia, or during his preaching in Antioch, it almost certain that it was shared 
with the public. Both its style and its rhetoric, full as it is of metaphors and di- 
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gressions, are consistent with Chrysostom’s homilies to parishioners. The date of 
the address is uncertain. Max Laistner convincingly argues that dating the address 
is problematic because there are parallels in thought, as well as in diction, to hom- 
ilies penned in Antioch and in Constantinople.’ Chrysostom almost inevitably 
penned this text in the waning years of the fourth century, but whether this was 
in Antioch or in Constantinople, we simply cannot be certain.'* Efforts to date 
the text have concentrated upon the drawing of parallels between this address 
and other homilies, which have been dated with greater certainty. Vainglory is a 
subject to which Chrysostom returned repeatedly, which foils attempts to trace 
his concern for its corrupting influence in society to a particular date or year.'* 


Raise an Athlete for Christ 


Education, like athletics, is tough. I use this word tough explicitly, as it ap- 
pears to be a characteristic of an educated individual. If we use muscular and cor- 
poreal terms to unpack this image, children in their formative years who have yet 
to receive education are tender and soft, whereas educated and mature individu- 
als are hard and strong. For Chrysostom, raising and athlete for Christ concerned 
exercising the body, mind, and soul, with the ultimate aim of building children’s 
capacities to live well and virtuously in the world. This world had the power to 
weaken and to corrupt the child, thus it was vital for parents and educators to 
strengthen and to discipline the various faculties. Chrysostom contrasts such ed- 
ucation with “soft raiment or bodies,” and proclaims: “Let us make it austere.” 

Of use here is one common Greek term for education, nopdwoy, can best 
be understood as shaping. An educated person was described as popdwuévos (mor- 
phomenos), or, shaped. This remains the case today in Modern Greek. Conversely, 
an uneducated individual is akin to a soft ball of wax or clay, which is unshaped, or 
audpowtos (amorphotos). What is being shaped via training and exercise is prin- 
cipally the mind, but also the habits of mind. Consequently, virtue is a concern 
of education, for the habits of living virtuously require exercise and discipline in 
order to become commonplace in our lives. 

It is important to keep in mind that this sense of education as training 
and discipline is not unique to Chrysostom. Mental discipline, also known as fac- 
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ulty psychology, is a psychological framework, which is the foundation of Chrys- 
ostom’s philosophy of education. As historian of education Herbert Kliebard has 
argued: “The roots of mental discipline as a curriculum theory go back at least 
as far as Plato’s notion that the study of geometry was a way to improve general 
intelligence.’!* As a theory, it is premised on the belief that humans have various 
faculties of mind, including memory, reasoning, and imagination. Various sub- 
jects, or disciplines, were seen as means of exercising and strengthening particular 
faculties. In Kliebard’s terms: 


Certain subjects of study had the power to strengthen faculties .... 
Moreover, mental disciplinarians argued, certain ways of teaching these 
subjects could further invigorate the mind and develop these powers. 
Just as the muscles of the body could be strengthened through vigorous 
exercise, so the mental muscles, the faculties, could be trained through 
properly conceived mental gymnastics.” 


It is within the framework of mental discipline that the principal metaphor 
at play in Chrysostom’s Address on Vainglory, that of education as athletic train- 
ing, can best be understood. 

This notion is embedded, albeit tacitly, in our contemporary notions and 
practices of schooling; in mathematics textbooks and workbooks, for instance, 
the operations are often termed Exercises. At Libanius’ school of Rhetoric, also, 
students worked through a series of “preliminary exercices,” or tpoyvyvaouata 
(progymnasmata), which the teacher composed; these, Raffaella Cribiore men- 
tions, were later “grouped as a collection in later times, and they were arranged to 
conform to the practice of later textbooks.”!* Cribiore devotes an entire book to 
exploring “gymnastics of the mind” in the context of Greek education in Hellen- 
istic and Roman Egypt.’ In his own text, John implores his audience to remem- 
ber that exercise is strenuous but that it builds strength of character and mind: 
“We are raising an athlete, let us concentrate our thought on that.””” 

Chrysostom extends the notion of faculties to include not only aspects 
of the mind, but also of the appetites and of the soul. He situates these with- 
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in the geography of our physical person: “The seat and habitation of spirit, we 
are told, are the breast and the heart within the breast; of the appetitive part of 
the soul, the liver; of the reasoning part, the brain.” This tripartite division to 
which Chrysostom refers is essentially follows from Plato’s definition of the soul 
outlined in Book 4 of The Republic, where three aspects of the human soul are 
outlined: reason, spirit, and appetite. Chrysostom weaves together each of these 
aspects, seeking to articulate a holistic educational philosophy that addresses the 
human being as qualitatively diverse and complex. 

In some respects, John’s use of many metaphors alienates a contemporary 
reader from his text. In the twenty-first century, we do not tend to speak of fruit 
and of fecundity in our regular discourse. Chrysostom’s contemporary language 
and metaphor, thus, rather than enabling us to access his homily, threaten to al- 
ienate us from the meanings embedded within his address. Notwithstanding the 
symbolic language, the Address on Vainglory addresses themes that are exciting 
and relevant to contemporary life. Kevodoéia (kenodoxia), or vainglory, can also 
be understood as empty pride. In other respects, the themes that John discusses, 
particularly society’s overbearing concern for what is new and modern, are per- 
fectly contemporary. He argues that we are too often motivated by the admira- 
tion of others, that we are prone to fall into unhealthy patterns, that we can lose 
sight of the true value of riches, and that we can be mesmerized by extravagance 
and very fleeting delights.” Modern life, for Chrysostom, appeared shallow and 
superfluously materialistic. We are conditioned to rely on the praise of others, 
which is often superficial in nature, and we take pride in keeping apace with mod- 
ern fashion trends.”* Contemporary life teaches us to love wealth and material- 
ism, which come at the consequence of virtue. The former can be understood as 
ornaments, whereas the latter is the stuff of substance. 

Education counters the influences of society, to which we would conform 
rather than challenge: 
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What will become of boys when from earliest youth they are without 
teachers? If grown men, after being nurtured from the womb and con- 
tinuing their education to old age do not live righteously, what wrong 
will not children, accustomed from the threshold of life to empty words, 
commit. In our own day every man takes the greatest pains to train his 
boy in the arts and in literature and speech. But to exercise this child’s 
soul in virtue, to that no man any longer pays heed.” 


Chrysostom is telling his audience to challenge their conception of an ed- 
ucated individual. The ideal of an educated person should not be he or she who 
speaks well, reads well, and knows a great deal, it must be the person who lives 
well. 

Virtue is the aim of education, and education is the fruit of hard work.” 
As such, children must exercise their souls to develop virtue, just as they would 
their language skills in order to learn eloquence. There is more. The norms and 
practices of contemporary life breed conformity, and so the child must develop 
the ability to seek righteousness rather than conformity. 

Chrysostom’s exhortations ring hollow and true simultaneously. We speak 
not of the soul in education. Today, the soul is a blasphemous thing. Virtue, like 
vice, is not discussed and, were it to be a concern of public education, it would be 
alternatively ridiculed and transmuted into some narrow conception of civics or 
socialization. Chrysostom makes clear that his understanding of virtue does not 
necessitate exclusion from life, nor is it premised upon strict monastic existence: 
“Raise up an athlete for Christ and teach him though he is living in the world to 
be reverent from his earliest youth.” 

Turning to education, Chrysostom tries a different analogy. Pedagogy 
can be understood as skilled artistry: 


To each of your fathers and mothers I say, just as we see artists fashion- 
ing their paintings and statues with great precision, so we must care for 
these wondrous statues of ours. Painters when they have set the can- 
vas upon the easel paint on it day by day to accomplish their purposes. 
Sculptors, too, working in marble, proceed in a similar manner; they 
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remove what is superfluous and add what is lacking. Even so you must 
proceed. Like the creators of statues do you give all your leisure to fash- 
ioning these wondrous statues for God.” 


In terms characterized by contemporary educational theories, the educator 
and the parent must show reverence for ongoing, formative assessments: “Inspect 
daily, to see what nature has supplied, so that it might be increased, and what 
faults so that you will eradicate them (22, p. 9). Education is a process that be- 
gins in the womb and continues into old age, for as long as one lives, care must 
be provided to increase capacity for good and extinguish faults, which diminish 
capacities. 

Chrysostom, mixing metaphors, uses the analogy of a city to buffer his 
metaphor of the sculptor: “The child’s soul then is a city, a city but lately founded 
and built, a city containing citizens who are strangers with no experience as yet, 
such as it is very easy to direct.”** Here, as with the reinterpretation of Plato’s no- 
tion of the tripartite soul, Chrysostom demonstrates that his classical education 
included readings of The Republic. In Books 8 and 9 of that text, Plato describes a 
set of corrupt manifestations of the soul and of cities. Here, Chrysostom articu- 
lates his concern for preserving the integrity of and the security of the soul using 
the allegory of a walled and gated city. Just as the sculptor and the painter have 
their artists’ tools with which to shape and to beautify, a legislator has rules and 
legislation for the governing of a state: 


Draw up laws, and do you pay close attention; for our legislation is for 
the world and today we are founding a city. Suppose that the outer walls 
and four gates, the senses, are built. The whole body shall be the wall, as 
it were, the gates are the eyes, the tongue, the hearing, the sense of smell, 
and, if you will, the sense of touch. It is through these gates that the citi- 
zens of the city go in and out; that is to say, it is through these gates that 
thoughts are corrupted or rightly guided.” 


Chrysostom goes on to outline how each of the senses, the gates to the city, 
which is the child, influence the ways that we learn and act in the world. An edu- 
cation must be a holistic one, attending to each of the human senses. A city’s gates 
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all need to be fortified to protect its citizens. Likewise, Chrysostom implores his 
audience, each of the learner’s senses — for, it is through these that humans inter- 
act with the world — needs to be attended to and attuned to virtue. If the educa- 
tion of children is akin to the foundation of a city, then the educator has a role to 
play as legislator; this implies a need to be diligent and consistent with regards to 
the laws that govern, for “it is useless to draw up laws, if their enforcement does 
not follow.”*®’ The formative, years of the child’s life are akin to the foundation of 
the city, which must be laid carefully and thoughtfully so that it may stand firmly 
against any threat. 

The image of the walled and gated city is a stern one, which does not nec- 
essarily have a great deal of resonance in a contemporary world of open highways 
and fluid city limits. It does serve as an excellent reminder of two principal con- 
cerns of Chrysostom’s educational philosophy. First, and most obviously, educa- 
tion is a serious matter. Children’s experiences and influences must be given great 
care and attention, as these are the principal means by which we learn. Educators 
must attend to the multisensory ways in which children experience the world, 
guiding the learner through experiences that build strength in both understand- 
ing and action. Second, education concerns the ways that we act in the world. As 
previously discussed, both philosophy and religion — the twin pillars of education 
in Byzantium — can be best understood as ways life. Thus, for Chrysostom, phi- 
losophy should be the principle concern of education, but philosophy has to be 
understood as the means and humanization of virtuous living. Education is right 
living, which is what education strives to achieve. 

“Thou art raising a philosopher and an athlete,” Chrysostom reiterates.*! 
Since education concerns training for right living, the curriculum must draw 
on examples of virtue and wisdom. In this instance, the saints are exemplars of 
action. Chrysostom even argues that children should be named after the saints, 
as an incentive to see themselves within a continuity of lives that seek wisdom 
and virtue. The tradition of naming children after their forbears was a means of 
coping with death and consoling the families that a memory lived on; yet a life 
lived philosophically renders this a past custom, like others that can be derided.” 
He advises that stories be made an essential part of the curriculum, particularly 
those drawn from the old and new testaments as well as from the biographies of 
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saints and philosophers. These tales not only evoke the imaginative faculties, they 
“guide the conversation to the kingdom of Heaven and to those men of old, pagan 
or Christian, who were illustrious for their self-restraint.”** Whether the child is 
to have a life in the church or in secular society, parents and educators must take 
care to nurture all aspects of their being as a means of preparing children to live 
well in the world: “First train his soul and then take thought for his reputation in 
the world.”** An educated person will live according to the principles of virtue, 
and this is the most valuable reputation that anyone might hope to earn. 

Ultimately, Chrysostom returns to the principal matter of education, both 
secular and religious, wisdom. Philosophy and religion are framed as comple- 
mentary means towards the same end, living well and virtuously: 


Let us go to the master principle which keeps everything under control. 
To what do | allude? I mean wisdom. Here great labor is needed to ren- 
der him sagacious and to banish all folly. This is the great and wondrous 
function of philosophy, that he may know God and all the treasure laid 
up in Heaven, and Hell, and the kingdom of the other world. Proverbs 
1:7, “Fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom” (Proverbs 1:7). Let 
us then plan in him this wisdom and let us exercise him therein, that 
he may know the meaning of human desires, wealth, reputation, power, 
and may disdain these and strive for the highest.* 


Chrysostom has attested to the value of classical literature and stories, 
particularly when the protagonists are exemplars of virtue and wisdom, but Old 
Testament references are his staples. As both Kelley and Cribiore note, John him- 
self wrestled with and found himself able to repudiate pleasures, particularly en- 
tertainments such as theatre, which abounded in the city of Antioch during the 
years of his adolescence.** His teacher Libanius “often ranted against his students’ 


33 Ibid., 118. Even as Chrysostom acknowledges that pagan stories can be beneficial in the education of chill 
dren, he derides pagan customs, which bear no relation to virtuous living. He cites a particular observation, 
which we can presume remained popular in his day, of kindling lamps and watching to see which is consumed 
first. Such customs are “a great disgrace and laughable when in a Christian home; Ibid., 108. Living virtuous- 
ly — as a philosopher and as a Christian — was a sacramental way of life. He asks his audience to be reflective 
and thoughtful about the habits that they cultivated and not to “not regard such doings as paltry and trivial.” 
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lack of commitment to paideia. He considered these spectacles detrimental to the 
study of rhetoric.”*” 

John’s concern for sobriety and attention to exercise in studies mirror his 
own teachers’ exhortations that students should care more for books than for 
horses. Beyond matters of philosophy and religion, children must learn about 
matters of politics, of marriage and household management, of the military, and 
of social life. Insofar as these are aspects and contexts of living, one must be pre- 
pared to live maturely and wisely therein. 

The final note the Chrysostom makes concerns the education of girls. 
While his language to this point concentrates almost solely upon male students, 
Chrysostom advises this audience to train their daughters by the same precepts 
outlined above. With several broad strokes, he distinguishes between the genders 
and their passions. Both the youth and the maiden, he concludes, must learn to 
seek virtue and to shun luxuries and excess. The education of all children should 
be training throughout life —- gymnastics for the mind, soul, and body — that ex- 
ercise the faculties and lead to sobriety and maturity. “Thus we shall be able to 
please God by rearing such athletes for Him,’ Chrysostom resolves, “that we and 
our children may light on the blessings that are promised to them that love Him, 
by the grace and mercy of our lord Jesus Christ, to Whom with the Father and the 


Holy Spirit be ascribed glory, power, and honor, now and forevermore. Amen.”** 


Conclusions 


The conceptual approach here juxtaposes the frame of classical Paideia 
with that of religious Katechesis. We can read the former through the latter, un- 
derstanding the Byzantine writers on education as a bridge between the classical 
world and the Renaissance traditions of thought. Monastic and religious institu- 
tions of learning did not abandon the Greeks and Romans; they made them rel- 
evant to their own context, preserving both the language and the ideas in diverse 
settings for teaching and learning. 

It is rather easy to see why classical philosophy, predominately the work 
of Plato and Aristotle, remained central to education throughout the Byzantine 
context. Rather than being antithetical to religious themes in education, they are 
woven of the same yarn. In principle, both classical philosophy and early Chris- 
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tianity were means of living a good, virtuous life. Both are cultures concerned 
primarily with wisdom. Plato pointed to Socrates as an example of wisdom and, 
likewise, religious educators pointed to Christ and to the Saints as examples of 
the same. Seminal figures in Byzantine society, such as John Chrysostom, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, had a classical education that used ancient Greek and 
Roman sources as a curriculum for the cultivation of wisdom. 

Chrysostom earned the epithet the Golden Mouthed primarily by virtue 
of his training in rhetoric and his ability to translate the classical sources that 
he read into his own, Christian, context. Thus, Chrysostom’s homily Address on 
Vainglory, which gives instructions to parents and educators in late fourth-cen- 
tury Constantinople, can be seen as a refiguring of the classical education that 
he himself experienced within a Christian frame of reference. Educators must 
not only cultivate all the faculties of the student’s mind, but also prepare him or 
her to live and act ethically in the world. Chrysostom reconfigures this argument 
using the striking imagery of an Athlete for Christ, who cultivated not only the 
faculties of his mind, but also exercised those of the soul. 
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